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INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 
[Oneida Indian Trust Fund.] 


It will be remembered that in 1860 an ap- 
peal was made to Friends of Philadelphia 
and vicinity on account of the suffering con- 
dition of the Oneida Indians in the neighbor- 
hood of Green Bay. 

In answer to that appeal, a meeting was 
convened at Arch Street house, at which was 
collected a large amount of money, and two 
Friends entrusted with its prompt distribu- 
tion. In making report, on their return, to 
4 subsequent meeting held at the same place, 
it appeared that, after furnishing the required 
relief, a considerable sum remained in their 
hands. Taking the report into consideration, 
the Friends there assembled appointed three 
trustees, who were authorized to receive the 
unex pended balance and appropriate the same 
at their discretion for the benefit of that tribe. 
From that time to the present small sums 
have been bestowed on needy individuals of 
that people, as occasion presented, leaving in 
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Ninth month last in the hands of Thomas 
Williamson, Treasurer of the fund, $941.20, 
including interest to date. In order to inves- 
tigate the present condition of the Oneidas, 
and ascertain whether the fund could not be 
more availingly applied if placed at their dis- 
posal, a visit was recently made to their res- 
ervation by two Friends for that special pur- 
pose. 

After consulting with the two missionaries re- 
siding with these Indians, it was concluded to 
eall a general council of men and women, 
which assembled on the 6th of Tenth month, 
1870. 

At this meeting, it was proposed, in order 
to render the residue of the fund originally 
collected for their relief more available, that 
it should be transferred from the present 
trustees to five others, who should be ap- 
pointed by themselves, two of whom should 
be the missionaries for the time being, and 
the three others to be chosen at a general coun- 
cil of the nation by a vote of two-thirds of 
those assembled. The subject being fully ex- 
plained, and as fully united with, an election 
then took place, which resulted satisfactorily, 
the three most eligible men of the tribe being 
chosen trustees. 

These trustees, or their successors, are to 
hold the fund, invested in good mortgaged 
security, and apply the interest thereof (now 
amounting to $80 per annum) to the relief 
of the most destitute of their people. No 
money is to be drawn from the treasury for 
any purpose whatever, except by a vote of 
two-thirds of the board, who are to serve 
without pecuniary compensation, and are re- 
quired to keep an exact account of their pro- 
ceedings, and forward the same annually to 
Philadelphia. 

When the time shall arrive when it shall 
be deemed advisable to dissolve their present 
tribal organization, and hold their land in 
severalty, then the whole of the fund, or so 
much as may be required, shall be applied to 
paying the expense of a survey and the just 
allotment of their several individual portions. 
Although this tribe has made great ad 
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vances in civilization, and is now living com- 
fortably and in a prosperous condition, yet 
we learn, with sorrow and with shame, that 
efforts are now making by unprincipled 
white men, to sow dissension among them, in 
order to bring about a treaty for the sale of 
their beautiful reservation. 

They were earnestly entreated to turn a 
deaf ear to all such overtures, as they only 
came from their enemies, and if listened to, 
would sooner or later result in their degrada- 
tion and ruin. The warning was well re- 
ceived, and it was believed would have a 
good effect. T. Wistar. 


Women’s Indian Aid Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia. 

In the spring of 1870, about 1000 garments 
were made and forwarded by the women 
Friends in Philadelphia for the relief of some 
of the most destitute tribes of the Central 
Superintendency, under the care of the Asso- 
ciated Committee of the American Yearly 
Meetings. Letters have been recently re- 
ceived by the Treasurer of the “Women’s 
Aid,” acknowledging the receipt of this cloth- 
ing, and of some religious tracts and cards. 
From these the following extracts are made: 


Letter of E. H. Tuttle, dated McLain’s Sta- 
tion, Eleventh month 17th, 1870. 


“Our tribe (the Ottawas) has been visit- 
ed by the hand of affliction. One aged 
woman, two others in the prime of life, two 
young men, and several children have been 
taken from time to eternity. One of the 
women was sick but a few hours, but gave 
unmistakable evidence that her peace was 
made with God, and that she was reacy to 
render up her accounts with joy and not 
with grief. Our prayers were earnest that 
this dispensation of Divine Providence may 
be the means of drawing us all nearer unto 
Himself, and of our deepening in the root of 
immortal life. There are more orphan chil- 
dren here than I have ever known among 
the same number of people. These we feel 
called upon in a degree to look after, and also a 
large number of widows, as well as some 
aged and infirm men who have no means of 
support. One of the boxes of your clothing 
was sent to Lawrie Tatum and one to us. 
think all are disposed of. Ours reached us 
in Eighth month, and we quietly supplied 
destitute cases until a short time ago. We 
consulted the chief and councilmen in rela- 
tion to the wants of the poor, and they gave 
us the number of such as were likely to suffer, 
and we invited them to come to the school- 
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s children, cr iull orphans. One young 
mother, whose hushand died last summer, had 
her infant wrapped in an old piece of bed- 
quilt ; all the others were in a somewhat simi- 
lar condition. I know it would have done 
your hearts good to witness the feeling of 
gratitude that was exhibited on that occasion, 
The men could not be supplied, as there was 
nothing in the box for them, except one 
woolen shirt ; this we gave to a poor man be- 
tween 80 and 90 years old, who had recently 
embraced religion and seems very earnest in 
the cause of Christ. His changing his life 
from a drinking man toa sober Christian man, 
seems almost like a miracle. The clothing 
that came to us was well adapted to their 
needs. 

Educational and religious influences. 
The last term of our school averaged 28. 

This month we have 45 enrolled, but muny 
of them have the chills, and can only come 
occasionally. Scarcely a day passes but what 
one or more is sick in the school, and yet 
they love to come. The children are improv- 
ing rapidly in their studies, and instead of its 
being irksome, it is a pleasure to teach them. 
We meet regularly every First day to worship 
God and for religious improvement, and the 
interest in this direction is increasing, Last 
First-day we had a house full, and I think | 
never felt that the Spirit of the Lord worked 
more powerfully upon the hearts of a congre- 
gation. The chief is their preacher, and after 
he got through, there were a few moments of 
silence, followed by vocal prayer and speak- 
ing. Some of the Indians arose, placed their 
hands on their breasts, looked upward with 
tears in their eyes, and uttered something in 
their language which signified that they felt 
|in their hearts that God was present with us. 
One man joined the congregation, and many 
were melted into tears. The interpreter, who 
is an intelligent man, and at one time a pro- 
fessor, but who for a few years past has given 
way to extreme dissipation, was broken down, 
and the next evening came to us and desired 
a temperance meeting, where he could speak 
to the people and place his name at the head 
of a temperance pledge. For this we bad la- 
bored and prayed, even unto weeping, and 
when we saw him come forward in the sin- 
cere manner that he did, it was cause of con- 
trition before the Lord. 


The temperance meeting. 

At the time proposed, the house was 
crowded as full as they could be packed 
in, and I do hope and trust that much 
good was accomplished, and that the Lord 


house on Seventh-day last, where we might| will bind the pledges that were made with 
furnish them with such things as they needed. | the strongest corde of His love, so that they 
I wish you could have seen the company that|may never be broken. Forty-two signed 
came. Nearly all were widows with father-| the pledge. We had stirring speeches from 
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the chief, interpreter and many others. All|taments, as we have a number who are begin- 
seemed perfectly happy, it is so different from | ning to read in them, and we would be glad 
the manner in which they are accustomed to|to be able to furnish each with one—also a 





wing, &c. She said it was the first time she 


spend their time. 


An aged Indian mother. 


new supply of cards, &c. The great respon- 
sibility resting upon our Society in relation 


' : work tanadl 
A very interesting occasion occurred day |'© this work of reform, and particularly on 


before yesterday. There is a woman in this| 
tribe who, if she lives until the 6th of First | 
month, will be 103 years old. She is sprightly, | 
and retains her faculties admirably. She} 
came on Second day to visit the school, and | 
seemed delighted with everything she saw. 
She heard the recitations, examined the writ- 


was ever in a school. She talked to the chil- 
dren in Indian, and told them to be good and | 
mind all that was said to them, and try to do 
right. She said she had been trying to do| 
right for many years. It was a sight not 
soon to be forgotten, to witness an individual, | 
102 years old, talking to a company of chil- | 
dren in school. Before she started to go, she | 
asked me if Il bad anything to give to a poor | 
old widow like her. There was in the box 
one red flannel under-skirt, which was exactly 
suited to her. I gave it to her, also another 
flannel garment and a calico sack and skirt. | 
She seemed highly pleased with her visit in 
every respect. 





Quawpaws and Delawares. 

The Quawpaws are very poor, and have 
no government fund. A few days ago, a 
company of them hunted the prairies to find 
the cattle that had died, in order to get some | 
for food. Game is scarce, and they have not | 
done much at farming yet, but are trying to 
do something. Wedoso much want to get | 
aschool started among them. We hope to 
have some clothing to sparethem. But when 
we wrote, we had reference more purticularly 
to the Delawares, who bought land and set- 
tled among the Cherokees, but found by trial 
that they could not agree. Consequently 
they have moved, and pitched their tents on 
our side of the river. Many of their women 
know how to sew and keep house. They 
were in a manner comfortable before they 
left Kansas, but many of them have seen 
hard times since. One thing which made us 
feel so much for this tribe is the reflection 
that they are the descendants of those with 
whom William Penn treated, and their pres- 
ent chief still retains the original wampum 
given by him. Could they have had the 
same influence exerted over them that he ex- 
erted, I have no doubt but that at this time | 
they would have been a thriving, intelligent, 
Christian people. They will now suffer unless 


they can be relieved by blankets or other- 
Wise, 


} 





Need of Bibles, Testaments, Tracts, §c. 
We want much a supply of Bibles and Tes- 


these engaged among this people, is often 
cause of the deepest feeling of our insufficiency 
to do anything of ourselves, but shows us 
plainly the need we have daily of a fresh sup- 
ply of heavenly bread to strengthen us for the 


» ” 
| day. 


From letter of A. C. Tuttle, dated Eleventh 
month 21st, 1870. 
“Ail the subjects of reform introduced by 
us have been kindly accepted, and become a 


| subject of deliberation at their council. Have 


we ever informed of the disposal of all weap- 
ons of defence, imposing a fine of $25 on all 
that carry them about their persons, also the 
same penalty upon each and every one who 
brings intoxicating liquors into the nation? 
The chiet and council have also fixed upon a 
severe penalty for all who live together with- 
out being legally married. The last two wed- 
dings were respectable, one having about fifty 
in attendance, the other having nearly, if not 
quite one hundred present. In each of these 
cases we aim to impress upon them the sacred- 


| ness of such a bond, and the sin of breaking 


a promise of this kind made before God and 
the people. We are greatly obliged to Phila- 
delphia Friends for the rich supply of books 
and clothing already received. Many hearts 
are made glad.” 

From the above letters and from other in- 
formation, there appears still to be pressing 
need on the part of numbers of the poor In- 
dians, but the treasury of the Women’s 
Aid Association is exhausted. They would 
cheerfully continue their benevolent work, if 
funds were placed in their hands to purchase 
material. Contributions from those interested 
will be received by 

Saran W. Cops, Treasurer, 
1512 Filbert St., Philada. 
Twelfth month 22d, 1870. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SUN’S CORONA. 
(Continued from page 296.) 
Now during the great eclipse of last year, 


very remarkable evidence was given, fulfill- 
ing these very conditions. 


In the first place, all the astronomers who 


observed the eclipse along the whole path of 


the shadow, from where it first fell upon 
America far in the north-west to the point 
where it left the American continent and fell 
upon the Atlantic, noticed the singularly 
quadrilateral aspect of the corona. This was 
not only observed with the naked eye, but 
by telescopists ; and in one instance photog 
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raphy recorded the peculiarity most satis- 
factorily. But this four-cornered aspect be- 
longed only to a portion of the coronal light 
lying relatively close to the sun. The most 
distant corner of the four lay at a distance 
from the moon’s disc scarcely exceeding half 
the moon’s apparent diameter. Outside the 
cornered figure lay a faint glare of light which 
seemed to most observers to merge uniformly 
and gradually into the dark tints of the sky 
far away from the eclipsed sun. 

But there was one party of observers who 
were stationed above those lower and denser 
regions of the atmosphere which are most ef: 


fective in obstructing the passage of light, | 


and especially of light so faint as that which 
comes from the outer parts of the corona. 
General Myer, Colonel Winthrop, and others 
ascended to the summit of White Top Moun- 
tain, near Abingdon in Virginia, and thence, 
at a height of some 5500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and immersed so much more deep- 
ly in the shadow of the moon than the ob 
servers at lower levels, they had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the imposing phenomena 

resented during a total eclipse of the sun. 

he account they give of the corona becomes, 
under these circumstances, most instructive. 
“To the unaided eye,” says Gen. Myer, “ the 
eclipse presented, during the total obscura- 
tion, a vision magnificent beyond description. 
As a centre stood the full and intensely black 


disc of the moon, surrounded by an aureola of 


soft bright light, through which shot out, as 
if from the circumference of the moon, straight 
massive silvery rays, seeming distinct and sep 
arate from each other, to a distance of two or 
three diameters of the lunar disc; the whole 
spectacle showing as upon a background of 
diffused rose-colored light. The 
silvery rays were longest and most prominent at 
four points of the circumference—two upon the 
upper, and two upon the lower portion, ap- 
parently equidistant from each other . 

iving the spectacle a quadrilateral form. 
The angles of the quadrangle were about op- 
posite the north-eastern, north-western, south- 
eastern and south-western points of the disc” 
(an arrangement corresponding precisely with 
the observations made at lower levels). “There 
was no motion of the rays—they seemed con- 
centric.” 

Nothing, as it should seem, could be more 
convincing than the evidence given by this 
observation. The radial extensions which, to 
the observer near the sea-level, reached only 
to a distance from the moon’s edge equaling 
about half the moon’s diameter, were recog- 
nized at the higher station as rays four times 
aslong. The influence of the atmosphere in 
blotting out, so to speak, the fainter portions 
of the corona is thus made manifest,—and so 
far the evidence strongly favors (to say the 


least) the supposition that the corona is some. 
thing lying much farther from us than the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Let us return, however, to the records of 
earlier eclipses. Strangely enough the next 
we have to deal with corresponds very close- 
ly with the American eclipse of last year as 
respects the appearance presented by the co- 
rona. “The most remarkable feature ex- 
hibited by the corona,” remarks Prof. Grant, 
speaking of the eclipse of February, 1766, 
“consisted of four luminous expansions, sepa- 
rated from each other by equal intervals.” 

The Spanish admiral, Don Antonio d’ Al- 
loa, gives an interesting account of the appear 
ance presented by the corona during the total 
eclipse of 1778. He states that “ five or six 
seconds after the commencement of the total 
obscuration, a brilliant luminous circle was 
seen surrounding the moon, which became 
more vivid as the centre of that body con- 
tinued to approach the centre of the sun. 
About the middle of the eclipse, its breadth 
was equal to one-sixth of the moon’s diameter. 
There appeared issuing from it a great num- 
ber of rays of unequal length, which could be 
discerned to a distance equal to a lunar di- 
ameter. It seemed to be indued with a rapid 
rotatory motion, which caused it to resem- 
ble a firework turning around its centre. 
The color of the light was not uniform 
throughout the whole breadth of the ring. 
Towards the margin of the lunar dise it ap- 
peared of a reddish hue; then it changed to 
a pale yellow, and from the middle to the 
outer border the yellow gradually became 
fainter until at length it seemed almost quite 
white.” 

Passing over several intermediate eclipses, 
we come to the great eclipse of 1842, remark- 
able on account of the number of eminent 
astronomers of all nations whw took part in 
observing it. 

The most noteworthy feature in the records 
of this eclipse, is the very wide range of dif- 
ference in the estimates of the extent attained 
by the coronal ring. M. Petit, at Montpel- 
lier, estimated the width of the corona at 
barely one-fourth of the moon’s diameter. 
Francis Baily—it was during this eclipse, by 
the way, that the phenomenon known as 
“ Baily’s Beads” was first observed with at- 
tention—considered that the corona was 
about twice as wide. To Otto Struve, the 
eminent Prussian observer, the corona seemed 
yet wider, falling little short of the moon’s 
apparent diameter in extension. 

It is intresting to notice these discrepancies 
between the observations of modern astrono- 
mers of repute for accuracy and observing 
skill. It shows that the differences recorded 
in the aspect of the corona are not due to 
such errors as unpracticed observers might 
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be expected to make. We shall presently 
see the importance of thus separating trutk- 
ful from untrustworthy observations. 

Arago made a singular observation during 

the progress of this eclipse. He remarked in 
one of the brighter portions of the corona, 
“a luminous spot composed of jets entwined 
in each other, and resembling in appearance 
a hank of threads in disorder.” It is difficult 
to understand what this may have been. It 
would almost seem to give evidence in favor 
of a view recently put forward, that the light 
of the corona comes from innumerable streams 
of meteors in the neighborhood of the sun. 
* Some of the rays of the corona during this 
eclipse were estimated by the younger Struve 
as nearly eight times the moon's apparent di- 
ameter in length, the first instance, be it 
noted, in which a modern observation has 
confirmed the account given by MM. Plant 
ade and Capiés in 1706. 

In 1851 the Astronomer Royal had a sec- 
ond opportunity of observing the solar corona. 
It affords interesting evidence of the varia- 
bility in the appearance of this object accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which it is 
observed, that Mr. Airy recognized a distinct 
difference not merely in the extent but in the 
figure of the corona on this occasion. He 
says, “The corona was far broader than that 
which I saw in 1842. Roughly speaking, its 
breadth was little less than the moon’s diam. 
eter, but its outline was very irregular. I 
did not notice any beams projecting from it 
which deserved notice as much more con- 
spicuous than the others, but the whole was 
beamy, radiated in structure, and terminated 
—though very indefinitely—in a way which 
reminded me of the ornament frequently 
placed round a mariner’s compass. Its color 
was white, or resembling that of Venus. I 
saw no flickering or unsteadiness of light. It 
was not separated from the moon by any 
dark ring, nor had it any annular structare. 
It looked like a radiated luminous cloud be- 
hind the moon.” 

In 1860 the Astronomer Royal again wit- 
nessed the phenomena which accompany a 
total eclipse of the sun; and again, his evi- 
dence respecting the corona assigns to ita 
igure resembling, “ with some irregularities, 
the ornament round a compass-card.” 

And now weare approaching, or, rather, 
we have already reached the era when other 
modes of research than mere telescopic ob 
servation were to be applied to this perplex- 
ing phenomenon. In 1860, Mr. De la Rue 
and the Padre Secchi succeeded in photo- 
graphing the eclipsed sun; and though but 
4 small portion of the corona is discernible 
in their photographs, yet it is quite evident, 
on a careful comparison of pictures taken at 
stations widely separated, that at least the 
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brighter portion of the corona belongs to the 
sun. Where the coronal radiance is brightest 
or extends farthest in Mr. De la Rue’s pic- 
tures, there also in F. Secchi’s can be recog- 
nized corresponding peculiarities. 

Then, after a considerable interval, came 
the great eclipse of August, 1868, when an ef- 
fort was made to apply the powers of the 
spectroscope to the iuterpretation of the co- 
rona. It is a somewhat singular circum- 
stance, by the by, that the results of so im- 
portant an observation as Major Tennant’s 
spectroscopic study of the corona should be 
quite commonly misquoted—but so it is. We 
have before us, as we write, his own state- 
ment, in which are the words (italicized), 
“ What I saw was undoubtedly a continuous 
spectrum, and [ saw ro lines;” followed by 
the remark, “there may have been dark lines, 
of course, but with so faint a spectrum. .. . 
they might escape rotice.” Yet in Roscoe's 
most valuable treatise on spectrum analysis 
there occur the words, “ Major Tennant 
states that the spectrum of the corona is the 
ordinary solar spectrum ;” and the American 
astronomers who observed the eclipse of last 
year repeat the statement, commenting with 
surprise on the fact that they could see no 
dark lines in the coronal spectrum. 

(To be eonel nded.) 


aameecnitlientatds 
For Fr.ends’ Keview. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
(Concluded from page 294.) 

Hence, when the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law was passed by the mercenary Congress of 
1850, it fell to the ground as a dead letter so 
far as its proper authority was concerned. 
True, it was enforced: its fearful penalties 
were inflicted on its quiet peaceful victims 
by the power of brutal force. Conscience 
was silenced. Justice was ignored. An in- 
fatuated populace, long accustomed to rule 
in the high places of our Government, and 
to carry with a high han | th» sectional prin- 
ciples of their policy over (ue whole nation, 
took it upon them to cancel the enactments 
of the moral law; to repeal the statutes of 
Divinity, and enforce an obedience to their 
selfish will. It was done. The mandate 
came forth through the legislative halls of 
our land, stamped with the seal of political 
authority ; yet it went forth null and void, 
and powerless to justify those who yielded 
obedience to its iniquitous requirings. A 
“higher law” countermanded its dictum. 
Its authors transcended their proper bounds, 
and trespassed upon a ground which had 
never been ceded to their jurisdiction. 

A community of men can exercise no pre- 
rogative save that which is given to the in- 
dividual: for as communities are composed 
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of individual elements, they can throw no- 
thing into the common stock which they. do 
not themselves possess. Hence no right 
which was withheld from the individual can 
be conferred on the collective government. 
But, it is meant only that it can thus 
obtain no title to a higher prerogative than 
each of its subjects has. Governments are 
of necessity invested with the right to con- 
trol to no small degree the actions of their 
members. While the subject can throw into 
the common stock nothing that he does not 
possess, he may and must yield up to the 
general will a large share of those rights 
which are indisputably his by nature. He 
surrenders for the general good a portion of 
his natural liberty, he agrees to refrain from 
certain actions, to forego certain rights that 
would interfere with the comfort of his neigh- 
bor, on condition that his neighbor shall 
make the same sacrifices in h’s favor. He 
agrees to leave tothe arbitration and ulti- 
mate decision of the community a large pro- 
portion of those actions which are in them- 
selves indifferent, or the exercise of which 
would derange the general order of society, 
on condition that his fellow men restrain 
themselves within the same bounds. These 
ceded rights, resigned by mutual consent, 
make up the sum ard substance of govern- 
mental prerogatives. Weare all equal origin- 
ally; we maintain this equality by each one 
yielding up the same privileges to the dis- 
posal of the public at large, as its best inter- 
ests shall seem to require, on condition that 
the whole power and influence of this gener- 
al government shall be pledged to protect us 
in the free exercise and use of those rights 
which remain. 

Unless it can be shown that special end 
enlarged privileges were conferred upon gov- 
ernments which were withheld from private 


persons, it would seem that the alleged right} 
of the State to dispose of the life of the sub-' 


ject was a usurpation in direct and positive 
conflict with the expressed will of the Deity. 
Is a man guilty of treason, the highest 
crime known in the political catalogue? Our 
laws denounce against him the punishment 
of death. Is he guilty of murder? The same 
penalty awaits him. He was commanded 
not to kill, yet he disobeyed. We are also 
commanded not to kill,—shall we transgress 
because he set the example? Shall we as a 
sor lower ourselves to the murderer's 
evel, and in our collective capacity bid de- 
fiance to the higher law, and ill because a 
rufian killed? Let it not be said that crime 
must then be allowed to stalk rampant 
through the land. Far from it. Self-protec- 
tion, reformation, retribution* itself, are 
fully and fairly placed in our power. We 
may visit heavy, severe and long-continued 


punishments * on the hardened offender. He 
has forfeited his own rights and privileges by 
his encroachments on those of others He 
has forfeited his personal liberty, and his 
labor is due to the State, as a recompense for 
the necessity he has brought upon it to sup- 
port him, But he should never be placed 
beyond the possibility of repentance, or de- 
prived of the proper means of reformation. 
He may repent, and at some future day may 
be restored to society, and reinvested with 
the common rights of man. 

Is it claimed that imprisonment is insecure? 
that the victim may break away from his 
confinement, and again endanger the safety 
of quiet and peaceable citizens? Suppose a 
case, of which many may be found in real 
life. A man, generally quiet and peaceful, 
and of full ordinary standing, becomes en- 
tangled in vexatious difficulties with a grasp- 
ing and unprincipled neighbor, and under 
the scourge of those maddening passions 
which injury and insult have aroused into fear- 
ful violence, he deals his antagonist a heavy 
blow which fells him a lifeless corpse at his 
feet. The blow was given in the heat of 
fury, thoughtless, careless, reckless of the con- 
sequences. The deed is done; it cannot be 
recalled ; he stands before the public a brand- 
ed murderer. The law takes its course: he 
is found guilty, and receives his fearful sen- 
tence. It is unsafe to immure him in the 
walls of the State prison; he may effect his 
escape and run at large again, to the no small 
hazard of society. Yet he has never been 
considered a dangerous man, not even when 
his passions were aroused. What great ca- 
lamity would be likely to follow, even if the 
‘dreaded contingency should happen? He is 
not likely to repeat the act. He has been 
taught a lesson that well might curb his rag- 
ing passions. 

Now, suppose that instead of this man, 
some poor maniac had committed the deed ; 
some wretched being in whom reason was 
‘dethroned; who had lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong; and 
‘whom no law, divine or human, could hold 
justly responsible for his actions. Is there 
one who would demand that the death pen- 
alty should be inflicted upon him? Humani- 
ty would shudder at the thought. But for 
| 





* We hesitate in employing the words ‘‘ retribu- 
tion’? and ‘‘punishment,’’ if they include the 
idea of revenge. The morality and philosophy of 
Whittier’s words are sound ; 

‘* All revenge is crime— 

* * * ‘tall 
Constraint upon him must consult his good— 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 

And Love look in apon his svlitude.’’ : 

Two legitimate motives are to be kept in view 12 
the treatment of criminals: The protection of 80 
ciety, and the reformation of the offender.— Ed. Rev. 


* * * 
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the safety of society he would be securely 
confined. It is emphatically unsafe for hin 
to run at large. Yet how much less likely is 
he to break away from his confinement than 
the accidental murderer? and if he break 
away how much more fearful is the danger. 
A raving maniac, in whom all the gentler 
faculties are lost, and all the dangerous and 
destructive ones aroused into hideous energy, 
would surely be a frightful member of so- 
ciety. And yet, by common consent, he is 
consigned to the tender care of a few select- 
ed keepers, and the commnnity gives itself 
little coneern lest he should be again thrown 
among them; whilst the other, who in all 
human probability would hereafter be a wiser 
and a better man, warned by the terrible les 
son, and chastened by the admonitions of 
conscience, must be consigned to the gallows 
and hurried out of life to meet the judgment 
of an offended God. 

There is one view of the death penalty 
which shows its exceeding horror. The poor 
victim is launched into eternity at a specified | 
time, regardless of his religious condition. If 
he dies unrepentant it is fearful to think what 
a future awaits him. If, on the other hand, 
he has obtained pardon, if he feels that the 
blood of Jesus Christ has cleansed him from | 
all sin, and that when his spirit is released 
from its earthly tabernacle he will be received 
into a heavenly mansion, then he is trans- 
formed into a Christian ; he is a new crea- 
ture, and is fitted to discharge the duties of a 
citizen of this world. Hence the legal execu- 
tioner hurries a fellow-being to his final judg- 
ment unprepared, or he takes the life of a 
penitent Christian who must be allowed to 


rank among the best of men. In a word, he| 


either sends a sinner to eternal perdition, or 
kills a saint who has become a child of God. 

On which horn of this dilemma, oh, thou 
unrelenting officer of justice, wilt thou hang 
thy case? And be it known thou canst not 
screen thyself behind the mandate of thy 
country. The law may denounce the punish. 
ment, but it does not co: npel thee to adminis- 
ter it. Thou canst net throw the responsi- 
bility on those placed in authority over thee ; 


it is thy own voluntary act. In thy official | 


character obedience may be sai:t to be a duty ; 
but thy official character is the creature of 
thy will. Thou canst throw it off at any 
hour, and return to the dignity and inde- 
pendence of thy individual self. Leave, then, 
the degrading work of judicial murder un- 
performed ; and carry not within thy heart, 
from henceforth to the grave, the blasting 
consciousness that thou wast made the volun- 
tary instrument of killing thy erring, but 
perhaps repentant brother. 

The old policy of retribution, whereby an 
eye was required for an eye, and a tooth for 
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a tooth, bearing somewhat of a vindictive 
character suited to a primitive and rudi- 
mental condition of society, was repealed 
under the Christian dispensation. It had 
lost its authority. It vanished asa vestige 
of the Past. It could only bea harsh and 
discordant note in the melodious anthem that 
was now to arise from the Christian Church, 
when the shackles of sect were broken, and 
the gentiles admitted as equal partakers in 
the blessings of a better dispensation. None 
of the old commandments, however, were re- 
pealed by the new order of religion. The 
former system of ethics was expanded, re- 
fined and sublimated ; its teachings were still 
enforced, and its spirit was diffused through 
social and civil life, and sent forth to pervade 
every department of society. Love to God 
was now to be manifested by love to his crea- 
ture man. 

Who that has a vestige of feeling in his 
bosom could give his voice for the execution 
of his oe ‘being, with that most touching 
prayer on Calvary ringing in his mental 
ear, “ Father, forgive them : they know not 
what they do?” Who could call down ven- 
| geance on his erring brother, with the exam- 
»| | ple of the meek and patient sufferings of our 
Saviour present to his mind, who, when 
mocked with the purple robe and derisive 
|obeisance, when crowned with thorns and 
suffering the most intense agony on the cross, 
instead of calling down twelve legions of angels 
to deliver him, calmly bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost? No; the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is averse to the taking of human life, 
and it is in harmony with the spirit of the 
Decalogue. It breathes peace on earth and 
good will to man. It is a melodious echo 
from the thunders that rolled along the 
mountain peaks of Sinai, transformed by the 
lapse of time and the touch of heavenly 
| mercy into that sweet song of invitation that 
sounds in every Christian’s heart, “Come unto 
me and [ will give you rest,” or whispers in 
his spiritual ear that God is Love. 

senncmnstbithanilaciecin 

Sunny Rooms.—Every woman is wise 
enough and careful enough to secure for her 
house-plants evéry bit of available sunshine 
during the cold winter months. But folks 
need sunshine quite as much as plants do. Men 
and women who have a fair degree of strength 
and the use of their Jegs can get out into the 
world and can get a glimpse of the sunshine 
now and then; but if it is possible, let us 
secure rooms into which every ray of sun- 
shine that falls in winter may enter, for the 
little babies who are shut up in the house, 
invalids who cannot leave their rooms, and 
aged people who are too infirm to get out of 
doors. Let us reflect for a moment that 
these classes of persons, if kept in rooms only 
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with north windows, will suffer just as much 
from the absence of sunshine, as green, grow- 
ing plants would do in the same rooms, and 
that their suffering is of account in _pro- 
portion as a human being is better than a 
geranium or fuchsia. Everybody knows how 
a bright, sunny day in winter gladdens every 
one who is situated so as to enjoy it. Let us 
make some sacrifices, if need be, in order to 
give the feeble ones their measure of sun- 
shine.—Laws of Life. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 7, 1871. 


True Honor BASED UPON PRINCIPLE.— 
It is a false standard of honor that brings its 
professor into conflict with unquestionable 
duty. The man may be written down asa 
bad citizen who, to avoid the odium of being 
called an informer, would refuse to give the 
testimony which law and justice demanded of 
him when the welfare of society required the 
investigation of crime. What would be 
thought of a witness who, when brought into 
court to give testimony in a case of arson, 
should refuse to testify on the plea of honor. 
Not that we would for a moment under-value 
the noble trait of honor, or accord respect to 
the eager tale-bearer. 

The public press informs that recently, at 
one of the highest colleges in the United 
States, some students exploded a keg of pow- 
der under one of the buildings. It is a mar- 
vel that none of the occupants were killed, 
which preservation is due toa merciful Prov- 
idence, and not to the wicked students. The 
Ledger says: “A miscalled sentiment of 
honor, or if it be a sentiment of honor at all, 
it is one pushed into extreme and absurd ob- 
ligations, will shield the perpetrators from ex- 
posure. The name of an informer is so odi- 
ous that, even in a case like this, young men 
who would scorn the crime, turn with equal 
aversion from betraying the authors of it.” 
This is to say that young men who would 
scorn the crime, become guilty of participa- 
tion in it after the fact, for want of high 
principle and manliness. No academic in- 
stitution should allow such an act to be 
passed over. 

Every student who cannot prove to the 
Faculty both his innocence and his ig- 
norance of the guilty parties, ought to be 
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dismissed from the university, even though 
it leave the halls without a pupil; and all 
colleges in the country should sustain the 
course, by denying admittance to those who 
had been thus expelled. The treatment 
should be inexorable. Perhaps a young man 
of honor when strictly questioned would say: 
“T know the guilty persons and condemn the 
crime, but I cannot expose my fellow-stu- 
dents.” The reply should then be after this 
sort: “ Then thy honor is of a character which 
militates against the general good, present 
and prospective, and must exclude thee from 
these Academic shades.” 

Why should our institutions of high learn- 
ing, whilst cultivating the intellect, leave un- 
developed the highest moral qualities ? Many 
of our readers can rejoice with us in the 
knowledge that this is not always the case; 
many can look back to their Alma Mater 
with peaceful delight, recognizing in their 
preceptors true parental friends, their guides 
in science not merely, but in virtue also, 
who led their footsteps upon the high plat- 
form of manliness, instilling into them the 
principles of an honor not based upon senti- 
mentality and “absurd obligations,” but 
purely and perfectly grounded in Christian 
Ethics. 

The youth who enters college should leave 
folly behind him, and feel that he is entering 
upon an honorable and virtuous career, 
throughout and at the termination of which 
he shall be able to say with Whitter, 


‘* Let others bring 
Oblivion o’er the haunted soul; 
My memory is a blessed thing.”’ 


He should daily and steadily, upon Chris- 
tian principle, pursue his duty to himself and 
to his Alma Mater, and in so doing secure to 
himself the friendship and regard of all his 
preceptors for all his after life. Towards his 
colleagues he should ever be gentlemarly and 
honorable, not prying into their foibles to 
expose them, never stooping to the meanness 
of treachery, but never becoming for a mo- 
ment, actively or tacitly, their accomplice in 
any evil. There are occurrences when hon- 
orable feeling would dictate and the faculty 
would respect reticence. But when crime 
has been committed, he who, rather than ex- 
pose it, would sacrifice th: character and pros- 
perity of the institution, and encourage its 
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repetition with impunity, must share the) 
guilt, and deserves to share the odium. 

‘*The child ia father of the man ;”’ 
and the young collegiate should feel that his 
manhood has commenced. He is not fit to 
enjoy the privileges set before him if he is 
not prepared to enter as a law-abiding citizen 
of the College. He should be a doer of the 
law, and not a judge. Obedience is honora- 
ble; disobedience is unlovely and disreputa- 
ble. The vulgar rowdy may fancy that 
there is dignity and manliness in the conceit- 
ed swell of insubordination, but the apostle 
Jude accords little respect to those who “ des- 
pise dominion and speak evil of dignities ;” 
and Peter, with concurrent views respecting 


all the moral and physical evils, against 
which Christians, philanthropists and jurists 
contend,—and it causes the arms of all these 
to droop in discouragement, after they have 
exhausted their energies in laboring for the 
general well-being. Our indictment against 
the man who follows the business of drunk- 
ard-making, stands complete and unimpeach- 
able, when, in addition to all the list of tem- 
poral evils, we cite the solemn text: “ No 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 
In view of all this, how shall any intelligent 
person deny to community the right of abso- 
lute prohibition? The Maine Law in its en- 
tirety for us! Many years ago, we took a 
journey to Portland, to see a city without arum 
shop. We have sometimes read the tenth 
Psalm to liquor venders, and we never failed 
to receive from bystanders an admission of 


its applicability. 



































subordination, reserves unto punishment 
“chiefly them that despise government,” 
adding : “ Presumptuous are they, self-willed, 
they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities.” 
It has been our pleasure to see, predomi- 
nant among the students of a College, the 
traits of gentlemanly honor, in not a few in- 
stances brought out into full dignity and 
beauty by Christian principle. Happy the 
institution that is in such a case! We meet 
on the highway or in the public conveyance, 
persons whom we recognize as Alumni who 
have left a good record at College, and whose 
names are cherished with affection by the 
Faculty, the Directors and their colleagues. 
They have a passport in society, they are not 
classed among mean men. “ It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 


‘* He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages : 
in the secret places doth he murder the innocent: 
his eyes are privily set against the poor. He lieth 
in wait secretly as a lion in his den : he lieth in wait 
to cstch the poor: he porn catch the poor when he 
draweth him into his net. He croucheth and hum- 
bleth himself that the poor may fall by his strong 
ones.”’ 

He is morally responsible, and in the State 
of Ohio it appears he is held legally respon- 
sible for the evil he causes. 


In response to a request made in No. 16, 
page 251, our friend David Tatum sends us 
a copy of the enactment under which the re- 
tailer is held responsible, and also the follow- 
ing notice clipped from an Ohio paper: 


‘“Mrs. West, of Mansfield, has obtained a judg- 
ment for $241 against William Elts, for selling her 
husband whisky.”’ 


Tue Liquor Trarric 1s Onto.—The ne- 
farious business of selling intoxicating liquor 
for the mere purpose of beverage, is directly 
promotive of the very worst crimes that dis- 
grace humanity, and of the ruin of souls. It 
is a very heart-hardening traffic, as we have 
had many occasions to observe. We have 
known wife and children brutally repulsed 
when they have, with tears of anguish, plead 
with liquor dealers not to sell to an intemper 
ate husband or father the drink that would 
insure misery to a whole family. The idea 
of our well-esteemed friend, Neal Dow, has 
long appeared to us the true one, that the 
sale of rum is not a necessity to be regulated, 
but an evil to be forbidden and prevented. 
It is the cause of a very large proportion of 


General and Local Laws of the. State of Ohio, 1870. 
Vol. 67, page 102. 

Src. 7. That every husband, wife, child, parent, 
guardian, employer, or other person, who shall be 
injured in person or in consequence of the intoxica- 
tion, habitual or otherwise, of any person, shall 
have a right of action in Lis or her cwm name sev- 
erally, or jointly, against any person or persons 
who shall by selling or giving intoxicating liquors 
have caused the inioxication, in whole or in part, 
of such person or persons, and the owner or l+ssee, 
or person or persons renting or leasing any building 
or premises having knowledge that intoxicating 
I'quors are to be sold therein, in violation of law, or 
having leased the same for other purposes, shall 
knowingly permit intoxicating liquors to be sold in 
such building or premises, that have caused the in- 
toxication, in whole orin part, of such person or 
persons, shall be liable severally or jointly with the 
person or persons selling or giving intoxicating 
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liquors aforesaid, for all damages sustained, as well| 1st mo. 19th, Salem, New England Y. M. 


as exewplary d-mages ; and a married woman shall 
have the same right to bring suits, and coutrol the 
same, and the amount recovered, the same as if a 
femme so'e ; and all damages recovered by a minor 
under this act, shall be paid either to such minor 


or to his or her parent, guardian or next friend, as 


the court shall direct; and the unlawfal sale or 


giving away of intoxicating liqnors shall work a for- 
feiture of all rights of the lessee or tenaut, under | 
any lease or contract of rent up »m premises where | 
such unlawful sale or giving away shall take place ; 
and all suits for damage under this act shall be by | 
@ civil action in any of the courts of this State hav- | 
ing jurisdiction thereof. 


| 
OBITUARIES AND Marriace Nortices.—| 


Obituaries sent for insertion 


are often 


un- | 
necessarily prolonged. Ina large proportion 
of instances a simple record is sufficient. It 

physical 
8ymptoms—or of messages addressed to near 
relatives, which should be tranamitted through | 
[t is comforting } 
to know that sufferings have been “ borne| 


is rarely of advantage to tell 


some more private channel. 





with patience and resignation”—but these 
words are sent to us so very often, that their 
repetition occupies too much space. Friends 
are requested to observe brevity and conden-| 
sation in these notices. 


The editor is com- | 
pelled to abbreviate many of them. Mar-| 
riage records must always be authenticated | 
by a responsible name, and information given 
of their being performed with the sanction of 
a Monthly Meeting. If at a Friends’ Meet- 
ing, let it be so stated; if at a private 
house, we must have the information that it | 
is by the authority of the Cuurch. 

MARYVILLE MEETING-HoUsE.— Received 
from J. K.,$5;S.&8., $10; T. W. B.,$10;| 
8. A. U., $2. The total amount deposited in 
bank for thisobj 
$3,000. 


ect 


is $230. Amount needed, 
: nities 

Pocket ALMANAC For 1871.—Our friend | 
Wm. Wood, of New York, has again per- 
formed a good and acceptable service in this 
little annual. Its publication has been de- | 
layed by the slowness of the returns from 
several of the Yearly Meetings; the Publish- 
er waiting for these to secure accuracy in the 
statistics. They are on sale by Alice Lewis, | 
109 N. 10th St. 


Quarterly Meetings in First month, 1871. 
Ist mo. 7th, Ash Grove, Western Y. M. 


** 18th, Farmiaogton, New York Y. M. 
19th, Cornwall, New York Y. M. 





oe 


| Mississinewa Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
| of strong powers of mind, which in early life were 
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21st, Contentnea, North Carolins Y. M. 
‘* Deep River, North Carolina Y. M. 
Honey Creek, Western Y. M. 

" Sand Creek, Weetern Y. M. 
25th, Westbary, New York Y. M. 

‘* Adrian, Ohio Y. M. 
26th, Dover, New England Y. M. 

28th, Fairfield, Indiana Y. M. 

ss Winnishi+k, lowa Y. M. 
Blue River, Western Y. M. 

—New York Pocket Almanac. 
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MARRIED. 

HALLOWELL—PARKER.—At Friends’ Meeting 
House, Newport, Ind., on the 19th of Tenth month, 
1870, Amos K Hallowell, of Indianapolis, In‘., eon 
of James and Celia Hallo ell, to Adaline HL. Parker, 
daughter of James and Mary Parker, of the former 

lare. 

GUYER—HADLEY.—At Friends’ Mecting, West 
Union, Morgan Co, Ind., on the 18th of Eighth 
month, 1870, John M. Guyer to Keziah Hadley. 

— ——r — 
DIED. 

WASSON.—On the l4th of Twelfth month, 1870, 
at the residence of his son William Wasson, io 
Plainfield, Ind., Calvin Wasson, in the 731 year of 
his age; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend became a member of our religious 
Society by couvinvement, in early life, and was a 


| recorded Mivister for more than forty years, the 


last few yea's of his life being almost exclusively 
deveted to religious service, earnestly advocating 
he Gospel of Christ in its purity and simplicity. 
During his illness his great prostration par iatly de- 
prived him of speech, yet he expressed that he had 
‘ta Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,’’ on 
whom he was enabled to rely, saying, ‘* Not by 


| works of righteousners which we have done, but 


” 


according to His merey He saved us On one 
occasion he said he did not feel like asking for a 


| greater outpouring of the Spirit, while so many do 


not occupy what they have already received. His 
faneral was largely atteoded, and a solemu meeting 
held, wherein several livi: 
to the ‘ blessedaoess 
Lord.’’ 
DUTTON.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1870, 
Elizabeth R. Dutton, in her 57th year; a member 
of New Salem Monthly Meeting, lod. She gave 
evidence of a preprration for the solemn change. 
JESSU P.—On the Lith of Seventh month, 1870, 
Ahijah Jessup, aged about 49 years; a member of 
He was aman 


g testimonies were borae 
of the deal who die in the 


mournfully perverted. He adopted sceptical views, 
aud became conversaut with infidel authors; but 
he was sought out by the Holy Spirit, ani the 
prodigal returned. H+ was now as strong for the 
right as he had been in the wrong, and was enabled 
to exercise an unusual influence over those profli- 
gate aod abandoned characters whom many Curis- 
tian professors think it in vain to labor for, making 
a marked impr-ssion on some of this class. During 
his last sickuess he gave much salutary counsel and 
Christian advice, aud closed his earthly career with 
the joyful anticipation of a glorious immortality. 
HU=SEY.—At Providence, R. L., on the 29th of 
Eleventh month, 1870, John Clapp Hussey, son of 
Margaret C. and the late George F, Hussey, of 
Peekski'l, N. Y., in the 16th year of his age. This 
dear child in the early part of his sickaess was 
anxious to get well, but through the iofluence of 
the Holy Spirit he became willing to die, and ex- 
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pressed a clear trust in his Saviour. Many 1 sweet | uttnely.” The grace ie frail was nearly 
and loving expressions fell from his lips, but the lost ; 


but his effectual conversion in his 16th 
sweetest of all were the words: “I hope I have| followed in his 20th | falnban of 
given my Leart to Jesus; J hope He has washed | JOSE WES FONOWSS IS BS ANS OY GUIS 
away wy sins in His blood ;” and his trembling | Consecration which continued to the end. In 
hope was not disappointed, for he gently fell asleep | his last illness he bore this short testimony to 


in Jesus, pot many days after | that gift of love which he then received: “I 
GARRIGUES.—On the 22d of last month, at the | 


, ot it; I kept it; I have it now, and it is in 
residence of his daughter, near Limaville, Star rk | F : ie fo of a8 1 A blessed 
County, Ohio, in the 82d year of his age, William | veaven | A life o unwearied and 5 oe 
Garrigues; an esteemed mer++r of Marlborough | service followed. Few have reaped such fruit 
Month!y Meeting. During the latter part of his life,| of their labor. Need we be told that “ De- 
although unable through feab'es _< oe oe at | vyotion was the secret of his power ?” A 
tend meeting, he was warmly and devote ly ate farmer once said of him: “ Before he sowed 
tached to the principles and practices of the Soc‘ety | | 11 k ki 1” 
of Friende. Throughout a protracted decline’ in the seed he a:waye took care to soak It Went. 
health, bis complete reliance on the precious prom- Another testifies: “A man so prayerful I 
ises of the Saviour seem d clear and uvclouded.| never kuew.” We read that being once in- 


Within one month of his decease it was the privi-| yited to dinne r, and stopp vit g¢ on the way ip 
lege of the writer to hear from the aged lips of tte 


' the shelter of lonely rocks for prayer, he be- 
dear departed an expression of peacefal joy and un- 
wavering faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus has | ©#™@e 50 absorbed in his heaven ly commu nion 








he evtered into eternal rest. \as barely to arrive to tea. “ ‘For me,” he 
| writes, “sermons and public exercises are not 

For Friends’ Keview. jenough. I never prosper without much re- 

BOOK NOTICES. jtirement.” To such preparation as his for 


The laf of the EF Zev. Tho mas Collins. By the pecnening the a ond) wer " ald take ecialiv 
Rey. Samuel Coley. With a Portrait. ry seer ee re ee 
499 ar : an Ae the promises of perfect love, I have prayed 
Pp 4 os London: Hamilton Adams ¢ |over for hours; I have meditated upon them 
Co., 1868. |for days; I have kept them before me for 
An earnest life is the most powerful of ser-| months; I have reverted to them with ever 

mons, and never more than now has there| deepening thoughts, again and again, from 

been a need of such preaching. We have) year to year. Thus I have been enabled to 
gained unquestionably in clearer views of| feel them, to sound the depth of them, to see 
truth; but we must have living examples,|them in many different points of view, and 
and th re actual workin i out of acknowledged | | with clearness to spe ak of them.” In his 
principles, before many of us will add to the| strong and simple faith lay another secret of 
clear view the vital grasp. In this age of| his power. He writes: “I expect salvation 

‘common secular Christianity, which in its|every sermon ;” and again, sadly: “Good 

melancholy apathy and self satis fied blindness | feeling, but no specific work done.” A 

goes on its respectable easy way,” there are| marked feature of this faith was its depend- 

souls not a few, longing to follow Christ fully | ence. “The company of brethren has been 
and at any cost. To all such, the life of this refreshing, yet I now gladly retire and shut 

consecrated servant will sound like a trumpet.| my closet door. To me in s 

It is true that he was a Methodist of the|the anointing comes. I more than ever feel 

Methodists. But surely the great law of! that except in the power of the Spirit I can 

Christian unity does not find its limits in any | do. no worthy thing either for God or man.” 

one single sect; and shall we presume to ap One pithy record of his experience it would 

ply to a whole Christian body the words} be well for all ministers to ponder who ap- 
which we are forbidden to use to any one in- parently aim to awaken sinners by loudness 
dividual: “I have no need of thee?’ ‘True,| of voice: “I used to think it was the thunder, 


ecret and alone 


in all points of difference our profession im. | —I have now learned it to be the lightning 
plies a preferenee, and is in itself a claim to| that strikes.” 
superiority. Yet even then the suggestion His life was not a smooth one; and, in 


comes home, that in the spiritual economy as} each of the varied stations where he served 
in the natural, the kindling wood, which may his Lord, he had a portion of hardness. He 
not rival the solidity of the coal, is yet of ut-| was not the man to turn back for misappre- 
most.use in lighting it. If, here and there in| hension or opposition. Ease was not his ob- 
this volume, a high intellectual or even|ject, and he chose rather to gain faithful 
spiritual refinement finds something dissonant | friends for his Master than admirers for him- 
in the ways and words of this good man, let | self. He fearlessly rebuked the love of the 
it hold its peace till it can ex! hibit the same | world, especially as exhibited in the changing 
zeal and love in a better way. fashions of dress. On one such occasion a 

As early as in his 9th year, Thomas Col-| lady interposed the remark that “God looks 
lins was the subject of such sorrow for sin,|at the heart.” ‘God looks at everything,” 
that, as his biographer says, “his heart broke! was the brief reply. 
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A noble tribute to his memory is borne by 
one of his friends: “ Times of extreme trial 
passed over him, yet no bitterness ever tar- 
nished his soul.” Another summary of his 
character states: “Mr. Collins was in all re- 
spects a man of mark. His intellect was 
broad and vigorous, and his acquirements 
were not inconsiderable. His social qualities 
were of the highest order. Every influence 
of his nature was generous and noble. Rich, 
quiet humor lent unspeakable charm to his 
conversation. By Divine grace every attri- 
bute he possessed, natural or acquired, went 
to make him a goo.l minister of Jesus Christ.” 

He died in the prime of his years, at 54. 
Among his last words are these: “Oh, my 
Shepherd! my smitten Shepherd! by thy 
stripes [ am healed. I know it. 


Of the combined dignity and simplicity of 
this holy life, it was beautifully said: “ 
walked with God, and with you too.” And 
while now he is not, for God took him, it is 
the double privilege of those who leave such 
precious memories, to prolong their service 
of love on earth even while they serve Him 
day and night in His Temple. ~ S. 


Dr. Thomas’ Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. 


A comprehensive Dictionary of Biography 
has long been greatly needed. An original 
work, and such this essentially is, requires 
long years of patient labor, deep and varied 
learning, large sources of knowledge, critical 
acumen, and thorough conscientiousness. To 
his great task Dr. Thomas has brought these 
appliances in no ordinary measure. An earn 
est and indefatigable student, he has sought 


ol 
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access to and full information on a great va- 
riety of subjects which occupy the attention 
not only of students, but of thoughtful per- 
sons of all conditions. He may confidently 
rely upon that accuracy of statement and of 


| judgment, which results from unsparing labor, 


All the at |name, and a careful study of principles 
testations of mv short life terminate there.” : govern the pronouncing of foreign 


infurmation not only in books, but in foreign | 


travel, and personal intercourse with eminent 
literary men; and it is noextravagant praise 
to say that the materials thus acquired and 
carefully digested during a labor of twenty- 
five years, have resulted in a work singularly 
comprehensive, not only in its plan but in its 
details. 

It includes the biography of eminent men 
of the past and the present, brief, but care- 
fully written criticisms of their writings, and 
the pronunciation of proper names, in which, 
according to a competent judge, Dr. Thomas 
is the sole authority. The book is indeed a 
great storehouse of knowledge, and consider- 
ing the vast space which it covers and the 
important topics of which it treats, it may 
well be a subject of congratulation to all 
lovers of truth, that its production has fallen 
into the hands of a writer distinguished no 
less by his conscientiousness than by his 
learning and his Christian character. 

The possessor of these volumes will have 


and a sincere desire for the promotion of truth. 

The references at the foot of nearly all the 
biographical notices are of great value, both 
as enabling the reader to test the statements, 
and aa furnishing the means of largely extend- 
ing his acquaintance with books and other 
sources of knowledge. 

The right pronunciation of proper names is 
often a great difficulty, even to educated men. 
This difficulty will be obviated by attention 
to the correct pronunciation attached to each 


names, as laid down in the Introductory 
Essay. 

The “ Dictionary ” should find a place in 
families as an educational means, and no re- 
spectable school can afford to be without it. 
It is due to the publishers by whom the work 
is issued to add that its mechanical execution, 
the beauty and clearness of the type, and the 
whole style of the book, are worthy of its high 
character, and their well-earned reputation. 

C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, 12th mo. 1870. 

Wm. J. Allinson, dear friend—* * 

Friends of New York have issued a circu- 
lar on behalf of the French sufferers. It 
has been the means of attracting the benevo- 
lent associations in this city who have collect- 
ed funds for the relief of the French, and 
who need just such an organization to enable 
them to distribute their benefactions as is of- 
fered by Friends in London. It is not un- 
likely that from $40,000 to $50,000 will be 
remitted to them from this city, and perhaps 
more. 

I have to-day received a letter from Edwin 
R. Ransome, giving further details and show- 
ing that the distress is not only great, but 
likely to be much increased before a new 
crop can be realized. Thy friend, 

BenJAMIN TATHAM. 


86 Hovnpspitcu, Lonpon, 12th mo. 7, 1870. 

Dear friend, Benjamin Tatham—We have 
this day seen the Friends’ Review of 11th 
mo. 19 and 26, containing articles referring 
to the fearful distress amongst the French 
and German peasantry. It has warmed our 
hearts to find that Friends in America are 
alive to the urgent need of help; it will 
cheer us in the work, which is one of no ordi- 
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nary character, being beset by difficulties on | Friends now out, are Daniel Hack of Brigh- 
all sides. We feel strongly that an over-rul-| ton, John Bellows of Gloucester and Henry 
ing Providence has pointed it out specially | Tuke Mennell of Croydon, besides Charles 
for us to engage in, and the further we go| Elcock of Gloucester, who started on Sev- 
the more do we teel the need of the guidance | enth-day last to convoy 59 cases of clothing, 
of our Heavenly Father; we feel assured He| &c., worth about £700, from Antwerp to 
will open the right way for us to do all we| Metz. We sent one lot previously, worth 
have to do, and at the right time. We have|about £600. Besides these, three ladies, 
already abundant proof that His hand is in| Elizabeth A. Barclay, Augusta Fry, and 
the work, and we trust that it may even | Richenda E. Reynolds started for Metz a few 
prove the means of teaching nations that|days ago, it being thought best to have fe- 
the spirit of brotherly love is better than the| male oversight in some of the arrangements. 
spirit of war. They were accompanied by Samuel and 
Since last writing to thee, we have sent, to; John Henry Gurney, Jr. 
various Friends in America, copies of the| Last week about 8,000 people were fed 
successive reports issued, which we presume | from the depot. We anticipate a rapid in- 
they have circulated amongst Friends and | crease in this number, and before the First 
others. j}month of next year ends, we shall not be 
Our Executive Committee has continued | surprised if in that district alone, we have 
to meet daily at 3 to 4 o'clock, and we have | from 20,000 to 25,000 starving destitute peo- 
had visits from a variety of persons who| ple on our hands. 
have been into some of the districts. Amongst| To-morrow we propose sending a lot of 
others, we have had the correspondent of| clothing to Thionville, which one of our 
your “ New York Tribune.” ° ° *| Friends reports to be in a dreadful state. 
This afternoon a meeting was held in the} We are having clothing and material sent 
Mansion House, by permission of the Lord|in from all parts of the country, and gladly 
Mayor (who was unavoidably prevented | do we welcome it, for it is indeed heart-rend- 





from carrying out his intention of presiding), | ing to hear of such utter and pitiable distress. 


at which meeting some account of the condi- 
tion of things was given by William Jones, 


Robert S. Watson and Eliot Howard, who| 


have recently returned from the distressed 
districts, and whose reports produced a 


marked impression upon the audience. Whilst | 


! am writing this, they are probably address- 
ing a large assemblage in the Pavilion at 
Brighton. Public meetings have also been 
held at Nottingham, Birmingham, Darlington 
and elsewhere.. The feeling of the public is 
being aroused, and subscriptions continue to 


In the distance looms the question of seed- 
|corn for the spring. This is a question of 
such magnitude that we can scarcely tell yet 
what we can do in it. And yet, without 
provision for it, what will be the prospects 
for 1871? There is nothing to eat now, for 
many. What will it be if the land is unsown 
for want of seed, or the means of first pre- 
paring the land ? 

| Dost thou think any of the American: 
\farmers would club together and send over 
|some wheat, corn, or barley, or other grain ? 





come in, the total sum to the present date| It would rejoice our hearts if some vigorous 


being about £17,000. 


middle aged Friend, with a sound judgment 


As this cold weather warns us of the ap-|and good constitution, able to converse in 


proach of winter, people’s sympathies are| French and German, felt it his duty to come 
being aroused for the widows, orphans and|and spend several months, working side by 
others, so suddenly and hopelessly bereft of| side with the Friends engaged on the spot. It 
their all. would practically point to a brotherhood of 

We have now a depot in full operation at| nations, teaching more than volumes of high 
Metz, having had an old convent placed at| sounding theories. It is striking to observe 
our disposal. At this depot stores are being| what an impression has already been made, 





accumulated to meet the requirements of the 


both on the French anc on the Germans 


60 surrounding villages, which are divided | under whose notice this work has come. They 
into groups, to which provisions are supplied | can hardly understand it. Thine sincerely, 


once a week, each group taking its turn on a 


fixed day. 


Our friend H. J. Allen, who was one of; 


the first two who went out, has not yet re- 





| Epwin R. RAnsomr.. 


THE PROVENDER OF THE WAR. 
Under this caption, a writer in the Inde- 


turned, having taken the small pox. We|pendent dwells upon “the quality as well as 
are, however, thankful to say that he has had | the quantity of the losses sustained, especially 
it favorably, and is progressing satisfactorily.| by Germany” in the present inexorable 
Our friend William Pumphrey, of York,| war, and quotes “an interesting letter from 
has nursed him carefully, and we expect they | Frankfort-on-the-Main, contributed to the 
will both return to England soon. The other! leading college journal of America by an 
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merican scholar, Prof. J. J. Hurst, anc death ne sz -hoo ‘rushes 
Amer holar, Prof. J. J. Hurst, and|to death by the same war-hoof that crushes 
giving some very mournful statements con- | tinkers and hod-carriers? It means that, if 
cerning the German literateurs who have, the war system is to go on, society must sup- 
fallen in the war. Professor Hurst’s list of} port it by its extremest agony and by its most 
names is by no means exhaustive of the! irreparable loss. In the wars of the future 
whole frightful story; but it is sufficiently /the total energies of civilization are to be 
long to indicate that this war has quenched | taxed to wage them. No exempted classes. 
a aa ; : alae | ar ‘ r ° , . 
forever intellectual lights whose shining, had| No shirks. No substitutes. War is the 
they been spared, would have shed radiance! prime-minister of death, and before that po- 
in the van of the world’s march. ‘Prussian|fentate is no ‘caste.’ All must taste the 
military law knows little distinction of class | uttermost bitterness of war, that all may be 
or persons ; and the peasant fights by the side | ready to decree the destruction of war. Peo- 
of the tradesman and prince.’ ‘The Ger-| ple who would fight at the cost of the lives 
man regiments, especially of the Landwehr, | of peasants may be inclined to stop fighting 
are full of men of high standing ’—lawyers, | if it is to be at the cost of their own. More- 
philologists, poets, astronomers, essayists, his | over, not even in jest let us give way to these 
torians. Many of these have already gone|cruel distinctions, according to which the 
down to the death. | slaughter of certain classes of mankind is to 
. . . ' . e 
Prominent on this record is the name of! be reckoned as of no account. Afier all, 
Dr. Hermann Pabst, slain at Mars la Tour,!even Falstaff's ‘one hundred and fifty tat- 
>| . 
urus ith, who, though still young, had! tered prodigals” were Men; and MEN, even 
August 16th, who, though stili g, had | tered prodigal 
achieved a high reputation as a historian.|in tatters, are worthy of something better 
He had published a ‘ History of the Longa-| than to be food for powder or to choke a pit. 
~ 5 
bardian Kingdom,’ and a valuable editivn | ‘ Trust me, tho’ a clay above your scorning, 
of Hirsch’s ‘Jahrbiicher Heinrich’s [V.’; and | With God’s image stamped upon it, and God’s kin- 
. ; . ; ; ’ 
when the war broke out he was making re- dling breath within.’ ’ 
° ° ° y E.. OO 
searches in the libraries of the Vatican, of! __ . > 
Naples, and of Florence for his intended | Lxtract from THE DEW OF HERMON, a 
work, entitled, ‘ Monumenta Germanic ITis | tract by James Hamilton. 


torica.’ ‘He lost no time returning to Ger-| We end as we began. Heaven is the 
many to join his regiment, where he was uni-| abode of unity, and when the spirit of unity 
versally respected for his soldierly bearing | comes into a soul or into a Church, it cometh 
and courage. He left Berlin, it is said, with| from above. The Comforter brings it down. 
a heavy heart, having forebodings that he| Discord is of the earth, or from beneath. 
would never return.’ The divisions of Christians show that there 

On the same day and field went down an-| js still much carnality amongst them. The 
other young author, Dr. Julius Brakelmcem,!| more carnal a Christian is, the more sectari- 
distinguished for his writings on French lit-| an will he be; and the more spiritual he is, 
erature and art. the more loving and forbearing and self-re- 

Two days later, at Rezonville, fell the bril- nouncing are you sure to find him. And it 
liant and youthful poet of Berlin, Paul|is with Christian communities as it is with 
Herlth, who had recentiy attracted notice} individual Christians. When the tide is out, 
even in America by his translation of Long-| you may have noticed, as you rambled among 
fellow’s “ Evangeline.” He was but 28 years|the rocks, little pools with little fishes in 
old; and, though almost from boyhood em-|them. To the shrimp in such a pool, his foot- 
ployed in the postal service, he had contrived, | depth of salt water is all the ocean for the 
at 22 years of age, to make himself master} time being. He has no dealings with his 
of nearly all the European languages. He! neighbor shrimp in the adjacent pool, thongh 
had written much on Spanish, Italian, Scan-|it may be only a few inches of sand that 
dinavian, and English literature. Moreover,| divide them. But when the rising ocean be- 
he was the Theodore Kérner of the day,|gins to lip over the margin of his lurking 
many of his war-songs now surviving him to| place, one pool joins another, their various 
animate his comrades who have been spared | tenants meet, and by-and-by, in place of their 
his fate. little patch of standing water, they have the 

Another lamentable death is that of Capt.|ocean’s boundless fields to roam in. When 
Adolph von Birlepsch, a noted Saxon poet,|the tide is out—when religion is low—the 
and a direct descendant of one of the knights | faithful are to be found insulated, here a few 
who captured Luther and carried him off to| and there a few, in the little standing pools 
Wartburg Castle. that stud the beach, having no dealings with 

But this is enough! Surely these are not|their neighbors of the adjoining pools, call- 
Falstaff's men! And what is the meaning of|ing them Samaritans, and fancying that 
this ghastly spectacle, wherein Sanscrit schol- | their own little communion includes all that 
ars and lyric poets are mangled and stamped ' are precious in God’s sight. They forget for 
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a time that there is a vast and expansive 
ocean rising—every ripple, every reflux, 
brings it nearer—a mightier communion, | 
even the communion of saints, which is to! 
engulf all minor considerations, and to ena- 
ble the fishes of all pools, the Christians, the | 
Christ-lovers of all denominations, 
together. When, like a flood, the Spirit: 
flows into the churches, church will join to 
church, and saint will join to saint, and all ! 
will rejoice to find that if their little —_ 
have perished, it is not by the scorching sum- 

mers’s drought, nor the casting in of earthly | 

rubbish, but by the influx of that boundle a3 | 
sea whose glad waters touch eternity, and in} 
whose ample depths the saints in heaven, as | 
well as the saints on e arth, have room e nough | 
to range. Yes, our churc hes are the standing | 
pools along the beach, with just enough of, 
their pec uliar element to keep the few in-| 
mates living during this ebb-tide period of | 
the church’s history. But they form a very 

little fellowship—the largest is but little; 

yet is there steadily flowing in a tide of uni- | 
versal life and love, which, as it lips in over! 
the margin of the little pool, will stir its in- 
habitants with an unwonted vivacity, and. 
then let them loose in the large range of the 
Spirit’s own communion. Happy “church! 
furthest down upon the strand! nearest the 
rising ocean’s edge! Happy church! whose | 
sectarianism shall first be swept away in this| 
inundation of love and joy !—whose commu-| 










to come | 

















| 











and holiest, and yet most comprehensive, of | 
all commupions—the communion of the 


Holy Ghost ! Would to God that church! 
were ours !” 
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NO WEEPING, 






Lift not thou the wailing voice, 
Weep not, ’tis a Christian dieth — 

Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 
Ransomed now, the spirit fleeth ; 

High, in heaven’s own light, she dwelleth, 

Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 

Freed from earth, and earthly failing, 

Lift for her no voice of wailing ! 








Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 
Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear, 
But, as one who always hopeth, 
Humbly here in faith relying, 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing— 
Why should thine with tears be gushing? 









They who die in Christ are blest— 
Ours be then, no thought of grieving 
Sweetly with their God they rest, 
All their toils and troubles leaving : 
So be ours the faith that saveth, 
Hope that every trial leaveth, 
Love that to the erd endureth, 
And, through Christ, the crown secureth ! 


GEORGE W. DOANE. 











| he still discerns the spirit of the giver, and “ie 


nion shall first break forth into that purest | 





RE VISN. 








For Friends’ Review. 
THE YEAR. 


Lord !| at the closing of the year, 
We turn our thoughts above, 
Longing to render heartfelt thanks, 

For all Thy wondrous love. 


Throughout the year, we know that Thou 
Hast guarded ali our ways, y 
Unnumbered tokens of Thy love se 
Have crowned our peaceful days. 


And though in sinfulness we strayed, yt 
And did deserve Thy wrath ; 
Thy loving kindness followed us, 
And brought us to the path. 


And when because of Thy great love, 
Affi ctions Thon didst ser?, 

Thou wast Thyself the Comforter, 
The ‘‘ present help” and Frivnd ! 


So Lord, throughout the coming year, 
O keep us near Thy side, 
Thou knowest we cannot go alone, 
Be Thou our ouly Guide! a 


ontiiee 
Tue Lord and Saviour of the Chure h sits De 
‘over against the treasury,” and beholds how af 
seople “ cast money into the treasury.” And ie 
jhe still scans not only what is cast in, but AB 
| what remains in the hands of the donor ; and ie 


estimates the real greatness or littleness of the a 
offering, not only by what is given but also e 
by what is retained.—Selected. i 
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YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. iH 

yh 

RIPE WHEAT. ; 

We bent to-day o'er a coffined form 

And our tears fell softly down; ; 
We lorked our last on the aged face, 


With its look of peace, its patient grace, 
Aud hair like a silver crown. 


We touched our own to the clay-cold hands, 
From life’s long labor at rest ; 

And among the blossoms white and sweet, 

We noticed a bunch of golden wheat 
Clasped to the silent breast. 





The blossoms whispered of faded bloom, 
Of a land where fall no tears ; 

The ripe wheat told of toil and care, 

The patient waiting, the trusting prayer, 
The garnered good of the years. 


We knew not what work her hands had found, 
What rugged places her feet ; 
What cross was hers, what blackness of night— 
We saw but the peace, the blossoms white, 
And the bunch of ripened wheat. 


As each goes up from the fields of earth, 
Bearing the treasures of life, 

God looks for come gathered grain of good, 

From the harvest ripe that shining stood, | 
But waiting the reaper’s knife. : 


Then labor well, that in death you go i 
Not only with blossoms sweet ; 
Not bent with doubt and burdened with fears, 
And dead, dry husks of the wasted years— 
But laden with golden wheat. 
— Selected. : 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn Inreuiicence.—European dates aré~to 
the 2d inst. 

A report was transmitted from London on the 
30th ult., that the Conference on the Eastern ques- 
tion bad been indefinitely postponed, as France had 
refused to take part, and the absence of one of the 
signataries of the treaty of Paris would render the 
meeting useless. The French government was said 
to have sent an official dispatch to each of the other 
Powers, declaring a determination not to send a dele- 
gate to the Conference unless those Powers should 
first recognize the republic. Another London dis 
patch of the 1st inst., however, said that the For- 
eign Office announced that the Conference had been 
postponed for a few days to await the arrival of 
Jules Favre, and to allow the other plenipotenti- 
aries to receive farther instructions. 

On the 27th ult. the German batteries began the 
bombardment of Fort Avron, a new fort constructed 
outside of the origival belt of forts surrounding the 
city. It is about six miles from the fortified wa'ls. 
Its capture was considered important as furnishing 
a position from which to assail some of the outlying 
forts. On the 29th, the Germans advanced on the 
fort, and found it deserted, the French having 
evacuited it and removed the guns to Fort Noisy, 
one of the nearest original forts. The German bat. 
teries were then ordered to fire upon that fort and 
other points. Some shells were said to have been 
thrown into two suburbs of Paris, on the 29th, 
from u distance of {000 yards, (nearly four miles.) 
Reinforcements continue to arrive to the German 
army investing Paris, which is now estimated to 
number about 450,000 men; but even with this 
number, the line has been so extended that it is 
said to be very thin at some points. On the 25th, 
the heaviest firing from the French forts since the 
siege commenced, took place, but was not arswered 
by the Germans. The latter are said to be ful y 
prepared to attack the forts, and perhaps to bom- 
bard the city, butexcept on the south, their bat- 
teries are from four to six miles distant from the 
ramparts, and consequently there is little probabili 
ty of damage to the city from them. South of the 
city, the outlying forts are nearer to the walls, and 
the German guns vary in distance from 2} to 4 
miles. 

Apparently the French armies in the provinces 
are preparing for desperate efforts to relieve Paris. 
Gen. Faidherbe, in the North, was reported to be 
advancing, and to have gained some positions south 
of Rouen ; and although he can scarcely be expect- 
ed to make his way to the capital, he may be able 
to keep a considerable German force occupied, and 
prevent its increasing the besieging army. The 
army of Bordeaux was apparently seeking to unite 
with that of Gen. Chauzy on the Loire, and moving 
against that of Prince Frederick Charles and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who were said to be concen- 
trating their troops near Urleans, Blois and Ven- 
dome. Severe battles may probably be anticipated 
in that quarter. Another army was advancing 
from the south east, against the forces of Gen. 
Warder, which have hitherto been chiefly employed 
in besieging strong fortresses in the Vosges, and 
operating in the valley of the Saone. In that quar- 
ter, they are said to be retiring before the French, 
and have evacuated some of the places which they 
had occupied. Several minor engagements are re- 
ported in different parts of the country. The 
weather was intensely cold, the rivers were mostly 
frozen, and both armies suffered greatly, so that 
military operations were partially suspended. A 
large number of German wounded were said to 


have been frozen to death while on the way by 
railroad to Chateauneuf. 

Several sma]! English vessels were recently scut- 
tled and suuk in the Seine, a few miles from Rouen, 
by the Germans, for the purpose of impeding the 
navigation of the river. The British vice consul 
at Rouen presented a formal protest, and an apology 
is said to have been subsequently made to the 
English government, with a promise of indemnity 
to the owners of the vessels. 


Spary.—Gen. Prim, the Prime Minister, who 
since the expulsion of the Queen has been the vir- 
tual ruler of the country, was on the 28th ult. 
proceeding from the Cortes to his residence, when 
some persons in the strect fired into his carriage, 
inflicting on bim wounds, which, though at firct 
reported not dangerous, caused his death on the 
3ist. The assassination was supposed and report- 
ed to bs the result of a political conspiracy, es- 
pecial'y directed against the newly elected sover- 
eign; but this does vot appear to have yet been 
proved. The new king is reported to have reached 
Madrid on the Ist inst., and to have been favorably 
received. The Cortes, on Prim’s death, unani- 
mously voted full powers to the government formed 
by Admiral Topete. It also adopted a resolution 
declaring that the decaased Minister had deserved 
well of the nation, and placing his family under 
the protection of the nation. Some battalions of 
National Guards ia Madrid, who are republicans, 
hail, before the death of Gen. Prim, refused to par- 
ticipate in the military display which was intended 
to welcome the new sovereign, and iu consequence 
were disarmed by order of the Governor General of 
Madrid. Both the city and the provinces were report- 
ed tranquil at the latest adv ces. 


Iraty.—King Victor Emanuel entered Rome on 
the 3lst ult., and was enthsiastically received. He 
left the city again the next day. Before his de- 
parture he made a donation of 200,000 francs for 
charitable purposes, and asked the municipality to 
devote to a similar objest the sum which would have 
been devoted to the festivities proposed on the oc- 
casion of his visit. 

Rome has been visited by the severest fiood 
known there since 1630, causing great destruction 
of property, and resulting from a rain of 48 hours’ 
duration. 

It has been announced that the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel was pierced through on the 26th alt. 


Turkey. — Difficulty is reported to have again 
arisen between the Sultan and the Viceroy of 
Egypt, on the old question of allegiance due from 
the latter to the former. The government of Rou- 
mania, hitherto tribatary to Turkey, has announced 
that it repudiates the treaty of Paris, and declares 
its independence. It can scar-ely be doubted that 
it expects support from Russia, and perhaps from 
Prussia also, the reigning sovereign being a relative 
of the King of Prussia, and brother of the Prince 
whose nomiuation for the Spanish crown was made 
the pretext of the war between France and Prussia. 


Germany.—The federal treaties with Baden, 
Hesse, and Wartemberg have been ratified. The 
Upper House of the Bavarian Chambers passed the 
treaty by a nearly unanimous vote, though the 
Lower House had failed to ratify it. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the 1st inst. shows a total of debt less amount in 
Treasury, of $2 332,057,793.75, and a decrease 
within the past month of $2,240,700.90, and since 
Third month Ist, 1870, of $106,263, 685.42. 





